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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 1 



George H. Blakeslee, Professor of History and International 

Relations, Clark University 

The opponents of a League of Nations insist that the 
Monroe Doctrine would be violated if the proposed con- 
stitution of the League should be adopted. In fact it is 
the supposed danger to the Monroe Doctrine which occa- 
sions the bitterest attacks against the League. It is appa- 
rent, however, to even a casual reader that many of these 
critics are giving to the Monroe Doctrine an extremely 
vague and all-inclusive meaning. The Doctrine would 
seem, according to certain recent senatorial addresses, 
to reserve to the United States the privilege to monopolize 
the commerce, seize the territory, and supervise the internal 
affairs of the other American republics; to be in fact guardian 
and unquestioned overlord on this hemisphere. 

But is this the true meaning of the Monroe Doctrine? 
Before it is possible to state whether the Doctrine is vio- 
lated by the constitution of the League, it is necessary to 
keep clearly in mind what the Monroe Doctrine really is 
and what it is not. 

The original Monroe Doctrine was, in substance, a state- 
ment to the world that thte United States would not permit 
the autocratic Holy Alliance, — Austria, Prussia and Russia — 
to conquer for Spain the newly independent Latin-Ameri- 
can republics. President Monroe announced this Doctrine 
in his annual message to Congress, December 2, 1823, and 
took occasion to state in addition that the American con- 
tinents were no longer “subjects for future colonization 
by any European powers.” The most important sentence 
in the message reads: “We owe it, therefore,, to candor 

1 This article was written shortly after the publication of the original 
draft of the proposed Constitution for the League of Nations. 
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and to the amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers (Austria, Prussia and Russia), 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Since the Monroe Doctrine is believed to have developed 
and changed during the past century, it is important to 
quote what is probably the last offical definition, one 
made by President Roosevelt in his annual message to 
Congress, December 3, 19CF1. This reads: “The Monroe 
Doctrine is a declaration that there must be no territorial 
aggrandizement by any non-American power at the expense 
of any American power on American soil.” The same 
interpretation was given by Elihu Root, the acknowledged 
master of American foreign policy, in a carefully prepared 
address, April 14, 1914. He defined the substance of the 
Monroe Doctrine to be ‘ ‘ that the safety of the United States 
demands that American territory shall remain American.” 

“American territory shall remain American,” — this is 
all there is to the genuine Monroe Doctrine. This policy 
does not even prevent a European power from waging war 
against an American state, provided that the result of the 
war, in President Roosevelt’s words, “does not take the 
form of the acquisition of territory by any non-American 
power. ” 

In these recent official and semi-official definitions of the 
Monroe Doctrine, nothing is said of the supposed obli- 
gation of the United States to avoid participation in 
European affairs. President Monroe, to be sure, said: 
“In the wars of the European powers relating to themselves 
we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with 
our policy so to do. ” But this was not the great fact which 
he wished to announce to the world; it was not “the Doc- 
trine.” It was merely the statement of a well-known, 
existing policy of the United States, which might tend to 
make “the Doctrine” itself more acceptable to the Europe- 
an powers. This old policy of isolation the United States 
has been forced to drop. Whether we enter a League of 
Nations or not, we must continue to take our part in world 
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affairs. Neither is it to this isolation policy which the op- 
ponents of the League of Nations refer when they state 
that the Monroe Doctrine is in danger. They refer to the 
Monroe Doctrine in its relation to the American hemisphere. 

Although the real Monroe Doctrine means, “American 
territory shall remain American, ’’ other and illegitimate 
interpretations, often selfish and imperialistic, have fre- 
quently been given to it. As Mr. Root said in his much- 
quoted address upon the Monroe Doctrine: “Grandiose 
schemes of national expansion invoke the Monroe Doctrine. 
. . . Clamors for national glory from minds too shallow to 
grasp at the same time a sense of national duty invoke the 
Monroe Doctrine. . . . Thoughtless people who see no 

difference between lawful right and physical power assume 
that the Monroe Doctrine is warrant for interference in the 
internal affairs of all weaker nations in the New World.’’ 

Is the genuine Monroe Doctrine endangered by the 
constitution of the League of Nations? This question 
may best be answered by considering two or three differ- 
ent ways in which, it is assumed, the Monroe Doctrine may 
be violated under the League compact. 

I. The Attempt by a Non-American Power to Secure 

American Territory by Force 

It was to prevent any such attempt, especially by the 
Holy Alliance, that the Monroe Doctrine was first an- 
nounced; and it was against such an attempt, that of 
Napoleon III in Mexico during our Civil War, that the 
Monroe Doctrine was most signally enforced. But dur- 
ing the past century this Doctrine has been no stronger 
than the American navy. In 1902, for example, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt sent an ultimatum to the Kaiser, threaten- 
ing to send Admiral Dewey’s squadron to prevent the Ger- 
man naval forces from seizing the harbors and custom- 
houses of Venezuela. The United States at that time was 
nearly involved in a war, single-handed, in defense of the 
Monroe Doctrine against the most powerful military 
nation in the world . 
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Under the constitution of the League, however, an at- 
tempt to seize by force the territory of Venezuela, or of any 
other American state in the League, would be resisted not 
alone by the forces of the United States, but by all the 
power of all the members of the League. One of the strong- 
est and most notable provisions of the entire League con- 
stitution is the positive guarantee of independence and 
territorial integrity given in Article X: “The high con- 
tracting parties shall undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and ex- 
isting political independence of all states members of the 
League.” 

The Monroe Doctrine in so far as it protects American 
territory against seizure by force, is ratified and strength- 
ened by the League constitution. The compact gives not 
merely the added power of the League to the Monroe Doc- 
trine on this hemisphere; but it extends the principle of 
the Doctrine to the other states of the World League. 

II. The Attempt by a Non-American Power to Secure 
American Territory by Cession or Purchase 

Although President Alonroe made no reference to the 
possibility that a European power might secure American 
territory by peaceful means, President Polk and President 
Grant both definitely announced that the United States 
would not allow any American territory to be ceded to a 
European power, or any of the existing colonies on this hemi- 
sphere to be transferred to a European power. The present 
Monroe Doctrine is thus admitted to mean that no non- 
American power may secure any American territory by any 
means whatsoever. The United States has often asserted 
that it would not permit the transfer of any of the Carib- 
bean islands to a stronger European state, while during the 
present war our Government bought the Virgin Islands from 
Denmark to prevent Germany from securing them by purchase. 

Under the actual operation of the proposed constitution 
of the League, there is no real danger that any non-American 
power would be permitted to secure any American territory, 
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even by peaceful means, against the opposition of the United 
States. We need not be disturbed over the fear that either 
Great Britain or France will sell or transfer any of their 
Caribbean islands to Germany or Japan, the only powers 
which could possibly desire to secure them. Neither is there 
any danger that any of the stable Latin-American states will 
cede or sell any of their territory; such a proposal would ap- 
peal to them much as a similar proposal would appeal to us. 
The weak states around the Caribbean, which might be 
tempted to alienate some piece of territory on account of 
financial distress, are in large measure under the protector- 
ate of the United States, — Cuba, Panama, Haiti and San 
Domingo — and these states would be incapable of negotiat- 
ing any such transfer. 

It is possible, though not probable, that Holland might 
sell Curacao, in the Caribbean, or that Ecuador might sell 
the Galapagos Islands, which are so far distant from the 
mainland that they may properly be regarded as posses- 
sions of Ecuador rather than part of its home territory. 

Let us imagine that the League constitution is in force and 
that Holland or Ecuador should attempt to sell Curasao 
or the Galapagos ; or, to make the case complete, that Mexico 
or some weak Caribbean country should be induced to cede 
a site to a non-American power for a naval base. 

In this contingency the United States would object to 
the transfer of American territory, and the case, under the 
League constitution, would go before the Executive Coun- 
cil, since it is not the kind of a dispute which would 
properly be submitted to formal arbitration. There are 
nine members of this Executive Council, representing 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
and four of the smaller states not yet selected. The 
question which the United States would present would be 
in substance: “Shall the United States be required to 
permit a rival power to establish a naval or military base 
in dangerous proximity to United States territory?” 

The recommendation of the Executive Council, to be 
binding upon the United States or to be enforceable by 
the League, must be “unanimously agreed to by the 
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members of the Council other than the parties to the 
dispute.” Probably not one of the great powers would 
agree to the principle that a rival power must be permitted to 
establish a naval or military base in dangerous proximity 
to the territory of another. Great Britain is especially sensi- 
tive on this point, for it would never willingly permit a rival 
power to establish itself on its route to India. Great 
Britain has a Monroe Doctrine even for the Persian Gulf, 
announced in 1903 in these words: “We should regard 
the establishment of a fortified post in the Persian Gulf 
by any other power as a very grave menace to British inter- 
ests which we should certainly resist with all the means at 
our disposal. ” The British commonwealths in the Pacific, 
Australia and New Zealand, have a Monroe Doctrine of 
their own, which forbids a foreign power to acquire land 
in any way in their part of the South Pacific. To preserve 
her own Monroe Doctrine, and that of her dependencies, 
Great Britain simply could not vote to compel the United 
States to permit a non- American power to acquire land on 
this hemisphere. 

There is a possibility that the dispute might be trans- 
ferred to the full body of delegates of the League; but 
this would not greatly alter the situation, for in that body 
Australia would have a vote, as well as all of the Latin 
American states in the League. It would be impossible 
to secure a unanimous recommendation in favor of a 
European or Asiatic power which wished to acquire American 
territory. 

It should be emphasized that unless the recommendation 
of the Executive Council is unanimous (except for the 
two parties concerned) the United States is not bound 
by it; and the members of the League are under no 
obligation to attempt to carry it out. If the recommenda- 
tion is not unanimous, the United States is as much at 
liberty to enforce this aspect of the Monroe Doctrine as 
it is at the present moment. 

So far then as the practical working of the League con- 
stitution is concerned, there is no real danger that the Monroe 
Doctrine would be violated, even by peaceful purchase of 
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American territory. But if it would win support for the 
League to make this point absolutely positive, the other 
powers would probably agree to an amendment of the present 
draft, or, at least, would be willing to accept a statement by 
the Senate, in giving its consent to the ratification of the 
treaty containing the League constitution, that nothing 
therein should be interpreted to interfer with the well-known 
policy of the United States that American territory must 
remain American. 

III. Arbitration of Disputes Between American States 

by Non- American Arbitrators 

The Monroe Doctrine has nothing to do with the method 
of arbitrating disputes between American states; but 
certain opponents of the League have recently insisted 
that the Doctrine would be violated if international dif- 
ferences on this hemisphere were ever referred to a court 
of arbitration or council of conciliation on which Europeans 
should be in the majority. 

But so far as arbitration is concerned, the United States 
has been referring American disputes for years to courts 
in which the majority were Europeans; and no one has 
claimed that the Monroe Doctrine was violated or en- 
dangered. During the past fourteen years the United 
States has had four cases before the Hague Court; in each 
instance Europeans have been in control of the Court. It 
was President Roosevelt, the great exponent of American- 
ism, who persuaded Mexico, in 1902, to refer to the Hague 
Court the first dispute ever submitted to it. In this Pious 
Fund case, as it was called, President Roosevelt, or his 
Secretary of State, selected two Europeans as our two judges; 
Mexico selected two other Europeans, and these four chose 
a fifth European. Every single member of this famous 
court was a European, and our Government and our people 
were entirely satisfied with the proceedings and with the 
results. The following year, President Roosevelt per- 
suaded the nations which had differences with Venezuela 
to submit their case to the Hague. The three judges 
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selected were all Europeans. In the extremely impor- 
tant North Atlantic Fisheries Case, in 1910, between the 
United States and Great Britain, the majority of the five 
judges (aside from the British and American represent- 
atives) were also Europeans. Finally, the same year, in 
the case between the United States and Venezuela over the 
claims of the Orinoco Steamship Company, two of the 
three judges were Europeans. 

As for the Latin-American international disputes, prob- 
ably the most important one in the last two or three 
decades, that between Argentina and Chile over the South- 
ern Andes boundary, was referred to the decision of the 
sovereign of Great Britain, and the proceedings were held 
in London. 

Neither is the United States afraid of submitting disputes 
to a council of conciliation in which Europeans may be in 
the majority. In fact, by the so-called Bryan treaties, we 
stand bound today with twenty states, many of them Latin- 
American republics, not to go to war before we have sub- 
mitted every dispute, of whatever character it may be, to a 
council of conciliation, provided we are unable to settle it 
by diplomacy. The method of selecting the judges makes 
it possible, as in the Hague Court, that the larger number of 
the council may be Europeans. 

Whether we ratify the League constitution or not, the 
United States will continue in the future, as in the past, 
to refer disputes to courts and councils of conciliation, in 
many of which the European members are in the majority. 

The League constitution then does not violate the Monroe 
Doctrine. It strengthens it in its most important aim — 
the protection of American territory against seizure by force. 
And more than that, the League constitution will for the 
first time place the Monroe Doctrine, in whole or in part, in 
the body of international law. Up to the present this Doc- 
trine has been merely a policy of this country. If the 
League compact is adopted, the clause which guarantees 
the territory of every member of the League will give the 
Monroe Doctrine, in its essential feature, the legal backing 
and the pledged support of all states of the World League. 
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While if any modification or amendment is made in the 
present draft of the League constitution by which the 
Monroe Doctrine is recognized either by name or by clear 
implication, it will then at last be made clearly and definitely 
a part of international law. 
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